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rendering of the chief documents of early Christian literature. The translator supplies 
a brief introduction regarding the life and work of Novatian, the reading of the docu- 
ment is facilitated by the insertion of numerous paragraph headings, and obscure 
matters in the text are elucidated by well-chosen footnotes. 

S. J. C. 

Weiskotten, Herbert T. Sancti Augustini Vita Scripta a Possidio Episcopo. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, ioio. 175 pages. 

This monograph consists of a critical introduction, the Latin text of Possidius* 
Life of Augustine, an English translation, and a series of interpretative notes. In 
the introduction the author sketches the chief events of Augustine's own life and 
describes the general character of the biography which was written by Possidius. The 
Latin text is accompanied by critical textual notes. The supplementary notes at the 
end of the book are mainly of a historical and interpretative character. Students of 
church history will appreciate the convenience of having this interesting document 
available in so attractive a form. 

S. J. C. 

Martin, Edward J. The Emperor Julian. ("Studies in Church History.") 

New York: Macmillan, 1910. 128 pages. $1.50. 

The author has aimed to give an account of Julian that might easily be read at 
one sitting. He does not feel altogether satisfied with the general impression derived 
from most books upon this subject. Too high an estimate of Julian is a fault in his 
opinion altogether too common. He feels that most writers, in their desire not to 
appear as Christian partisans, have really made themselves apologists for paganism. 
The essay falls into two main divisions, one treating of Julian in relation to Chris- 
tianity and the other sketching Julian's scheme of religious revival within paganism. 
While the book makes interesting reading, it can hardly be regarded as a significant 
contribution to the subject. 

S. J. C. 

Walther, Wilhelm. Luthers Charakter. Leipzig: Werner Scholl, 1917. 

vi+214 pages. M. 3 . 80. 

The mantle of Nicholas von Amsdorf and a double portion of his spirit have 
descended on Wilhelm Walther, professor at Rostock. He is a "gnesio-Lutheran" 
to the fingertips, determined to defend his hero, through thick and thin, against the 
rage of the Romanists on the one side and against the more insidious, if only relative, 
disparagements of the liberal Evangelicals on the other. He has conceived his task 
among scholars to be neither the minute research of a Kawerau, nor the philosophic 
orientation of a Troeltsch, but that of an attorney for the defense. Having thus 
limited himself he has, none the less, discharged his duty with unexampled zest. 
His earlier work, "Fur Luther wider Rom," is really what its subtitle proclaims it 
to be, a "manual of apologetics against the Romanist attacks." By his chosen 
method he has both lost and gained. He has suffered, or the value of his work has, 
in that he has felt compelled to apologize for every single act and every word of the 
Reformer. "Der ganze Luther" is his ideal, his norm; he will allow no abatement 
thereof. But it is difficult to praise all that Luther ever did or said; the very bril- 
liancy of his moral complexion, so to speak, make the blotches on it show all the 
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more plainly. And yet, on balance, Walther has gained more than he has lost, and 
his championship shows to greater advantage in the present work, where he builds a 
positive structure of his own, than it did in earlier works where he labored and sweated 
not a little to repel the charges of Denifle and Grisar. 

From this general survey Luther emerges, as he was bound to do, not only a 
great man, but an attractive one. His sincerity, his frankness, his unselfishness, 
his self-respect, self-reliance, and courage are conspicuous, and his good humor, wit, 
passionate earnestness, and true German temperament are not lost sight of. In 
weighing the sources, as far as they consist of Luther's own sayings, the author makes 
the observation that they are so multifarious, and often so contradictory, that almost 
anything, by proper selection, could be made out of them. Thus, Luther at times 
showed a genuine humility, and at others "no mortal has ever spoken of himself as 
did Luther," so proud and confident did he seem. Taking the work as a whole, 
Walther balances well, and sums up convincingly. What one misses, if anything, is 
an idea of the development of Luther's character. As the earnest and yet care-free 
boy he was not the same as when he was the deeply troubled, slightly neurotic monk; 
nor was the bold liberal and revolutionary of 1520 the same as the gray-haired pater- 
familias of 1540. 

P. S. 

DOCTRINAL 

Cave, Sidney. Redemption: Hindu and Christian. ("The Religious Quest 

of India Series.") New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. xii+264 

pages. 

This volume adds another to the series entitled "The Religious Quest of India," 
under the editorial supervision of Drs. J. N. Farquhar and H. D. Griswold. We have 
already a favorable introduction to the series through the volumes by Mrs. Stevenson 
on The Heart of Jainism and Macnicol on Indian Theism. The reader has to bear 
in mind the twofold purpose of the series as defined in the editorial preface, viz., to 
make a scientific study of the particular phase of Indian religion under scrutiny, and 
then to compare it with the Christian religion in regard to that religious problem. 

The title of the book is suggestive as correcting a popular misconception. The 
reviewer heard an address at the recent Student Volunteer convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, when several thousand students were informed that Hinduism offered no 
redemption to its adherents. On the contrary there is more than one way through 
which the Hindu is bidden to find salvation. There are the way of knowledge (jndna 
mdrga), the way of works (karma mdrga), the way of asceticism (yoga mdrga), the way 
of meditation (dhydna mdrga), and the way of devotion (bhakti mdrga). 

Dr. Cave has done especially well in Part I of the book, which consists of a his- 
torical outline of the development of Hindu thought as related to redemption. He 
has shown that two streams of thought emanate from the Rig- Veda, the doctrine of 
karma and its concomitant, samsdra (metempsychosis), and the beginnings of Brah- 
manic speculation involving the identification of the individual soul (dtman) with the 
cosmic soul (brahman). This development proceeds through the Upanishads which 
are made the textual basis for Vedantic philosophy. The yearning for redemption 
is from samsdra through escape from the operations of karma. The various ways 
are all designed to help the individual to effect that release, whether through works, 
knowledge, asceticism, meditation, or devotion, the culmination of which is the 



